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ABSTRACT . • . ■ ^ 

Some possible new directions for the political 
science discipline are presented. »ithin the context of current^ 
formal undergraduate education, political- science has two major 
functions: (1) to provide part of the required general, social 
science education, and (2) to attract and prepare futurfe recruits for 
'the profession. These functions ar^^ referred to as "old uses." The 
dj|scipline»s most common career is teaching; therefore, political 
scientists as professionals are best at reproducing themselves. The 
premise for "new uses", is that, in addition to contributing to the 
geireral education of college graduates and preparation of more 
teachers <3f political science, the discipline could make a major, 
contribution toward the ^preparation of professionals in the public 
service. Generally defined, the public service comprises that 
component of the world of work that is supported by public funds. The^ 
potential for "new U3es" of political science lies in a conscious and 
determined effdrt within the discipline to create programs relevant 
to the preservice and inservice education and training of competent 
professionals for the public service. (Author/ND) ./ > 
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K ' NEW USES FOR THE STUDY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 



4 

^ I Introduction 



^These pages will present some thoughts bearing on' my own exoerientP nf nu^r 
a decade as an academic admini5trator committed, f?orboth persoSirbelief and 
Jnf^p?I?"'I Responsibility, to the goal of ma!<ing formal edJ^|??on rellousUe 
and relevant to society. In spite of the increase of my professional resSonsi- 

• l^^ ^''!:'' ""^ fi^s been first and fofeSost thit of a oSli? c«l 
' p^e^enTuses!''''*'' '^'^'"^ '''' discipl ^ and training relel? EeyoSd''^ 

In spite of a personal feeling that American political science mav havp hp 
come somewhat "self-involved," ifis Unquestionable^that ?he conSerrts V?Ke d?s" 
cipline, .the debates within it, and even some of its 'W a^Vhe^oJic" Lv^ 
attracted a large number of intelligent and capable individuals The Jrainina 
provided in most graduate programs is both relevant and Jlab?! ' The cur? 
vitae of even the most recent products of graduate programs, the new recrunl 
into our ProfessioTi, attest to the fact that political science as a ffeld if 
l^'i^y and diverse. Most graduates, nbt only at the fh.D. level bSt 

• a n^nlcc-' V' ^^'^^'^^"^^ ^^^^h the sound substantive knowledg^ rlqS ;ed of 

a professional person, as well as the skills and desire to pursue more know! Irfap 
on their own or to adventure^ with confidence into a varieVof Sses for oSr dis- ' 
ni^ '1'.^ conviction I could hardly be in a pos?tion of %?on-ng ' 

possibilities, as well as encouraging "new" uses of politiwl science. 

D f!^?'"^/ address myself specifically to the topic of our panel: New Uses 
If ou°J'dJsdpl?ne?"' ^lb^^'t;briefly, the old'^r curren? uses 

n The Old Uses of Political Sc iehrP 

nmni-?!^?'" '^^u^^^'l Of formal undergraduate education, the discipline of 
political science has had-two major functions: 1) to provide part of the qeneral 
education --in some cases referred to as liberal arts - required by colllaes 
and universities of their graduates, and 2) to attract and p?eja?e fitSJe're" 
cruits for the profession. In terms of geReral education, political scientists 
in addition to offering the traditional American Government^?our e" hl5e coitHbu-' 
liL a* tfie freshman and sophomore years U is 

also possible for undergrad.uate students ta satisfy their general education re 
quirements by taking specifi,ed political science courses.. Inmost uSiJad^a^P 
courses the students are somewhat naturally divided^ltween thS^fw S a?e ?a ?ng 
'g%s°?n''mind""'' ^'^^ ^'^ ^^'^'^ certain career 

In terms of professional training", students interested in political science 

are expected to register in a series of courses designed to give them a compete 

w^H^Ji'' °^ various subfields and/or specializations of the d^sciplinfe 

Some differences in emphasis may exist from one scho'ol to another. One may 
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emphas'ize the' behavioral aspects of the discipline, for exam^Je, another the in- * 
stitutional aspects, or another normative theory as against operational theory. 
On the vvhole.'Tbowever, there is uniformity among the pro(Jucts"of B.A. programs ' 
and perhaps even M.A^ programs. , In spjtfe of the richness and diversity of the' 
discipline, the number of. basic works is" limited. 

To the best of my know^ledge, there fs no "Vel iable data indicating on a - 
national basis and over a period of time what happens career-wise to political 
science gradiktes at tffe B.A. level. That very few of these graduates are able 
to find * career directlj^ related to and coitsistent with their major in college^- 
caTi be poncluded frorf^^ ^udy made, in thd^ mid nineteen sixtie§ in New York State. . 
Aimed at establishing the supply/demand relationship in the State, political ' . 
!u^^"u^?/^J" ^'^^ case of other 1 iberaV art's disciplines, turned out to be less ^ 
than half qf one percent of the total professional employment picture, and therefore 
It could not be treated separately. . * 

This, should be no surprise. As a liberal arts discipline-political science 
IS found^usually in colleges or divisions of liberal arts -too positive a correla- 
tion w.ith career objecJtives would be a contradiction in terms. 
■ " '• . . ' ' • " 

'^Given this situation, the proper conclusion for the conscientious teacher is 
to. maintain as many career options as possible for graduates. Fortunately, or 
unfortunately, a similar situation prevails for the graduates of most, if not all, 
liberal a^rts disciplines. • In te;jns of a career in political science, enrolling . 
in a graduate program seems to^be the one' logical course 6f action open to the 
products of undergraduate departments. The general outcome of ' such a choice is 
to postpone for a few years the reality. of a labor market 'situation that seems 
unreceptive tp the potential contribution of a person trained in the political 
science of the post-behavioral era. Alternatively, in thp case of the more able 
and enduring students, it may lead to a teaching career iji political science 
beginning the cycle all over again. In fact, ^nd it need not be construed as " 
an indictment, political -scientists as "a profession are best'at repV-oducing them- 
selves. . 



in Premises for "New" Uses of Political Science 



/]to 



In additidn to contributing to the general education of college graduates and 
the preparation of more political scientists , ^or to be precise, of more teachers 
of political science, the discipline could make a major contribution towards the 
preparation of professionals in the public service. Generally defined, the public 
service comprises that component of the world of "work that is supported by public 
funds. In theory the terms public service and public administration are substan- 
tially interchangeable. In fact, however, publ i coadministration both ffs a sub- 
field of pplitical science and as an independent" field of study seems to have 
followed in the footsteps of the larger discipline: political science. Although 
efforts are being made toward? the revision or, where» necessary , the creaHon of 
public administration and public affairs curricula at the undergraduate level;. 
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the resistance of a good part of the profession to the extension of the scope of 
. our cfiscipline to all levels of formal education has beejn a ifiajor obstacle, ^ ^ 

' A role for public administration in the preparation of ^tudents for careers 
has been found appropriate only«?at the managerial or executive level. The dream 
<. of directors df •M.P,A, programs is that -thetr graduates will become as accepted \_ 
as M.B.A,'s and will be given the same , kind of executive- positions. Any attempt^ 
to become concerned with^public Service at lower levels' has so far' been frustra- 
ted by deep dissension within the professional ranks. • The* current ef foists of 
the National Association of Schools of Public Administration and PubLic Affairs ' 
in this dire^ctlon, conservative as they are, have met with diss^t and- distrust 
from mawy of oiSr colleagues. -i ^ 

The (Js^of political science in preparing professionals for employment in 
the public service must be considered in the context Qf the changes in modern in- 
dustrial societies, in terms of both the implications of the changes that have 
created the post-industrial'sqciety, and the changes taking place in the formal 
educational system.- * -^^^ 

^ A positive correlation seems to exist between the increase in the size of 
the. service component of the G.N. P. afld the , expansion of the domain, of the'public 
sector. Year after year ,1n the past decade the Manpower Report of the President . 
has been indicating art. expansion in the number ^f jqbs in, the public service. 
* The basic statistical data cloes not need repetition, but it§ implications- for 
formal education are not clear. As anyone' who has been involved- with manpower 
, analysis and research in the last decade can easily attest, the direction of 
J the new manpower situation resulting from' the economic and technological change 
characteristic of the post-industKi-al era, can be ide()tified only in trends.^ 
More jobs will open in the "service sector of the economy, and more of these jobs 
will be the. responsibil ity of some level of public authority. The areas of job 
expans/bn, though a conservative or liberal stance in public policy may inter^ 
vene at least for the immediate future, are generally* associated with^human ser- 
vices, health, education, environmental control and-the search for newnsources 
of energy. -In 'bddition, existing^ public 'service functions and^ fields of employ- 
ment such as law enforcement^ corrections, social service and mental health, are , 
undergoing significant change and redefinition. In some cases the' profession 
today ife quite different from its counterpart of twenty years ago ancf similarly, 
(Tiaiy llaropy resemble the profession which -wilT'exist in twenty years time. Such 
is the.c^se for example ivith the law-enforcement component of criminal justice. . 

UnfQrtunate\y, even careful ahalysis of social change arid manpov/er needs ' ^ 
can hardly result in ready made- formulae to be used in the education or reeduca- 
tion of large categories of workers. But the nature of the problem as v\/ell as 1 
the nature of the- necessary remedies can be s^n from works suph as the H,E.W. 
report: Work in America . \ a ^ .!• 

Though, one may not fully agree with the conclusions of. Daniel Bell'js mrk 
The Coming of the Post-Industrial Society , the direction of hij'analysis "of - . • 
social trends is unquestionably provocative. Bell asser-ts that "the subordina- 
*tion of the^conoraic fimction to the political order" constitutes the. "decisive 
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socijaT change taking place in our tiW-'* This assertion shouldi<certainly give • 
encouragement to .the graduate programs in.pubtic po^ic^f analysis emerging in 
various -universities. Hopefully, to,. those!. who identify with\these programs, 
the goal As not simply to continue doing exactly what Kas been done under the 
aegi-i of political science, but more a desire to put the findings* of political 
science to use, a-^'new" use, together ^A/ith the finding^ of other disciplines -i<n 
the analysis^and evaluation^ of "specific publtc polfcies and their implications". 

Another clear thrust; of the changing ^ciety that Daniel Bell calls to our 
attention is tf\e wide-sf)read de'sire for. professionalism in marjy fields of^work-. 
The increase in^the^ number of professional organizations ifi the United States 
and the corresponding incjre^se. in the membership of existing organizations seem 
to support such an assertion. As Bell puts it in the case of, professional ism^ - 

"...the boundaries of definition are fluid an^ often indistinct ,^ yef cer- 
tain core elements are obvious.- <. A p^ofess^on is a learned' (t;e. , scholarly) 
activity, and thus involves formal training^ but within a broad intellectual 
context. To be within .the profession means to be certified^ formally or - 
..informally, by one's peers or by some established body wit|;iir) the. profession- 
And 'a profession pmbodies a nor(n of social responsiveness. - This does not 
mean that professionals are more charitable or hiflh-mincled than^'their fel- ; 
lows, but that expectations about their conduct, derive from an ethic of ' 
service v/hich,^^as a norm, is prior to an etliic Of^ self-Tnterest. For all 
of these Veasojis , the idea of a profession implies an idea of competence 
'and authority, technical and moral , and that tha prffOfession will assume 
an hieratic place in th'e society^" • , ' ^ • f " . 

The aspiration to professionalism implies a search for formal training and 
education. It may be appropriate here .to clarify the controversy oVer the terms: 
training and education* An analysis of the. arguments can only lead to the con-; 

j:lu5iQ_n that f^PhAj;;^ nft^n Irtvnlypx; prahlpm*; nf__sgDiantir<;L- I-Ti^Spite Of the « 

obvious differences between the two terms, howeverjr, ^with educa-tion implying " 
open-ended knowledge, and trailing well defined and specific routine knowledge, t 
if one addSxtoT:he discussion^the variable^ of thjs le»vel at which education or 



training are taking place, it is obvious that there is much^raining in good 
education ahrf^rpuch education in good training. ' , 

In the aspiration to professionalism, educators can and must respond sen- 
sibly by establishing programs based' on the responsibilities of the persons and 
job^categortes involved. In our experience the^roceS^ towards'obtaining goals 
identified with professionalism is characterized by^muchgive and take between 
^those who aspir^ to professionalism on one side and the educators on. the other;^ 

Professionalism need not imply uniform activities and uniform 'educational 
standards for all individuals involved in a given activity. Training and ecluca- 
tidn mW very well t;ake place at various levels of sophistication. For seve'ral 
years manpower studies have indicated that ^*n many work categories there is a * 
need fop-l^eople with varying degrees of training and educatiorf^ below the highesft 
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Jeyel: Irissci^nce and/.in engineering the term technician oftefi identifies the 
intermediate .levels.' In the human and social -sciences the term "p5i:rapro|essional" 
ismpre common, Both>terms imply training and education that equip indTvidua-ls 

'with-the requis-ite knowledge, skills, and attitudes to perform duties bndev^ super.- 
vision. In the case of law enforcement j for e:sample, even' y'outine' duties require 
not only ^certain knowledge, skill, and attitudes, but. alsq, an abi 1 Ity to use dis-v 
cretion in situations with seri6us human implications! • • - • . • ' 

Higher education, i.e.,. education beyoncj 'the hi^h schoo>s, is in a prpcess ^ 
of ferment and change in most industrialized societias. Quantitatively tw^ facts ' ^ 
, ^ have characterized this change in the United .States since the 1960's:^ the in- 
\ creasing number, of _ people seeing son^e form of liigber education and the increas- 
ing number of institutions establ i^ned to satisfy this demand. In some cases, . 
'of course, *the demeind was created by the ready availability of the opportunity to 
enter a <:ol lege lor^ university program. ^ * . " 

The fall in^'th^ demographic curve ancf eve.n the recen^t economic si tuatton .have 
hardly. made the. expected' negative impact on the number of people being served by ' 
the many emd diverse instjtiltions of Tiigher education , especially in the large 
.'urbafj areas of the countrjj^. The large influx people into cbll-ege^ and univer- . 
• sities has tfeen decried in some ^quarters as an^ inflationary .situati-qn leading to • 
diminished value of the degrees and certificates . issued . -Such a fear.bel.fes^ • * 
gertain assumptior;is about education that may be inconsistent with tbe njaeds of 
Qjur changing society. ^ A' redent l^ew York Times, editorial based on the findings af 
a Harvard ~^M,I.T. study suggested that there is a "popular reassessment of the 

^ benefits that could be reasonably 'expected to flow from a student' s'cons'iderable 
inves*tment/of^ time and money in h'igher education.". The educafio^'nal establish- 
ment is chTded for making appeals based, on "cras5 materialism actually promi- - 
ses of dollars quickly'to be"'Vepaid' to those who went to college," In eonclu- ; 

. 'si«ifi the editorial asserts that' higher education shou]d "play down the purely 
materialistic appeal / thus -maJctng tjje American campus safe for education and 
a*ttractive to those who seek i&te larger benefits.-" 

The editorial implies the obvious fact that ■a.profound change has taken 
place in the relatioo'ship between forma-1 education and car*ieer opportunities, ^ * 

though^ it is hard to believe that at any "time in this century people who sought 
a college degree did not have in mind some "crags" hope for economic reward^. * 
The editorial , however, fails to point to the fact that higher ^ducStion is nq 
longer, if it ever was, a uniform and homogeTreoLrs .reality for all. those, engaged 
in vt. 'A major burden of the educatiiDnal establishment is -to educate the pub- ^ j 
lid to .this new reality, ^odern industri^al sooieties, whether'they are willing 
to admit it or not have" been faced , especially since the^ end of the^ast war, . 
-with the ever increasing and . ever {pore complicated phenomenon of 'mass higher 
education. c» It may be an indication of the conser.vativism inherent in higher % 
education that very few pedple responsible ^for institutions of ^higher learning 
from legislators, ^to^ trust^s, to administrators , to. professors in , the classroom,? 
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or 'even to students, are willing to recognize this .fact and act on its injpl i ca- 
tions. To Tnany, the ideal college or*, university still remains a peaceful inStitu- 
tipn where peaple meetC to seek knowledge- in a "dispassionate" mannfer as the spirit 
moves, or the last event oT importance dictateV. ^ The ideal model- both in terms 
of con^ent'ynd process .is that of Socrates and his followers-in the Athens'of the 
Fourth CentUr>B.C~. ^Bufwe forget that evefl Socrates attempted td teach all -thos 
who sought his' company an,d were willing to'sit at his feet. • - ■ 

In terms of the implications of the changes attendant in thf post-industHal 
era , the formal educational system of the 'past, may be outmbrfed in part becaus'e ^ 
of its elitism. While it may pre*tend to serve the mas;ses, it operates on the - * 
old premises of selection rather than imparting knowledge and skills to as many 
as possible. . The .structure of two., four and six year programs of study ^is more 
consistent W'ith the time when forma-1 higher education provided a way station 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty foflir rather than a service for more di- 
verse groups of individuals at intermittent points il\ their productive and ^ven 
retirement years. ^ ' 

'/ Unappealing as the concept'may saui:idj part of the function^of higher educa- 
tion today is credential iitg, i.e., offering proof that people have »*eceived a 
given education or training. It would be in the best intei^ests of society and 
the educational establishment, if this function* were taken serious,1yi ' The implica- 
tions however- are both nipgrous and extensi^ve. For example, ±he .length of the 

• student's prpgram at an institution should be'consistent ^ilji t^e'specific objec- 
tives to be achjiej/ed. -Modern behavioral stieht:e can-bef (Jkhelp in asses-sing dif- 

, ferent individual abilities, and matching theffiwith qWr^fcate or ultimate goals. 
.The method of' delivery sVuld also \)e related to objectiv^ the tradition^ ' 
classroom structure may have been rendered outmoded by modw-.n t6c)tm)l og[y . FinalTy^ 
the faculty must have the expertise required-by the objectives or must be able to, . 
both achieve and apply it to specific situations. The^impli cations for innova- ■ 
tion in instructional materials and curricula, cpuld-be far reaching if the pre- 
mises of educating as many as possible with the best available rpeans were to re- • 
place the elitist premises of selection for its pwii sake. Clark Kerr's notion of ' 
the multiversity instead of the university has qualitative as well "as quantitative* 
implications. Last, but not least, an internal structure within'each institution ' 

• c(Jnsistent with program objectives, independent 'Of the.departmental structure, , 
could be -more appropKiatg than. the present structure- Where programs often become 
the exclusive property of discipline based departments. 

' ' . -.^ ■ f \ ^ . . . 




IV- ."New" Uses of Political Science . * ^ . ' 

' . . . ' ' ^ • 

,jThe potential for "new" uses of politica<l science'-l ies vfi a.cojiscious and 
determined effort within the discipline to create programs relevant to the prer * 
service, and in-service education and training of com|3etent prafessionals for the 
public service. It is open to question whether such "new" uses wallemerge along-< 
side the current uses- of the discipline >q corvtriButing to general education- ane^ 
in the training of more teachers as an iite'^al part of an effort made by. th^ 
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entire political science profession. -^^It .is possibl^e that the "new" lises will 
emergfe i,n spite of the leading ojrgan-i zed professional ^groups.., A eontributioFi • ; ■ 
to career or^iented programs, pre-sepvice' ^nd ^'n-service, requires fracturing 
the shell of our existing departments, and ^ honest assessment on the paYt of * 
political ''science as. well as other disciplines ars^to the kind of contribution 
each can make to 'a given program.^ The tendency to appropriate sxiidents .and_ . 
mo^d thein to- our own image must be replaced' by^ an unselfish dedication to h'flp 
prepare individuals -to, be competent fJTofessiojrial s .in a- f ield ot-her than our'own* * 
This would be the best te^t of the reTevaTjce of a^^ political science that has an 
.important contribution to make,.. The present attemp^. by some institutions to 
-prepare students for careers by adding "internsfciip^' or "coop"- experiences to 
the major, is hardly^ satisfacttiry answer. The number -of studen^ts reached • 
through thes^ devices has been h*ardly '^significant. > * ^ , 

Jf the purpose of .p^olitical science, tou'se tH^ dictionary definition, is 
to stucly vlfhe institutions, principles^,^rganizations and methods of government-- 

\^t uS not -forget the study of behavior, which was not mentioned by^the dic-^ 
• tion^^y "-then political scientists should have scHne role in the education and 
*tr^niiTg^f "most , if not BlV, individuals in public service careers. Suoh ^train- 
ing* and eyucajMiifi, however, must revolve around the institutions ^nost relevant 
in the ca-se .of each group of prof^sionals involved. One^fhiplication of this is 
thajt many of u.s jnusf turn our attei^ion to the mucH nieglpcted institutions- of 
^state-and loe^l-'goveriiment ; we must re^ue^'the study pf the institutions "of state 
and loea-l government /from its present conditipn of bpredom. Such a goa? can be 
accomplished if the /capable and* intelligent people attracted to th^ profession ; 
can be' persuaded t^ turn their attention to political institutions anc(^ processes 
close' to the commuTiitv. James Q. Wilson, one of our more respected colleagues, . 
who made a cons id^r^ible con trihutio*)i to 'the study of police behavier . and institu- 
tioas. constantly reminds his readers of the hundreds of hou rs hg h as spent riding 
"in squad cars and talking t'o po.licemen as/pai^ gf»his own-personal training; fn the 
field of criminal justice'. In our profession the study of .institutions such as , 
the police, departments of corrections and, buildings , antf of officials such as 
sheriffs, 'qlty, county and state comptrollers, and^dii^ctors of persongeV, to,name 
just a few, should become as common as the ^monotonous studies of institutions 'of 
.Ih^ federal . government , or the government and political behavior pf England, or 
Noting beha.vior nationally and in -Congress. 



In-servicd" education and training of public serviqe "^prsonnel* can hardly be 
relevant if the faculty member is not familiar with the institutions e^pd .laws that 
affect the professional life of the class on a day'to day basis. The^demand for 
professional ization, 3nd therefore", for formal, training and education, comes mostly 
from those who work at levels of government othe^. than the federal . .They consti- 
tute the largest component of the public service and their number is expected to 
increase. The police constitute the best' example of what can happen when a group 
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Of public servants seek professidnaliz^tion through education; Over t^ie last few . 
ye^rs criminal justice programs haVe'been emerging. throughout the country. At 
^.fi/st; inMarge cities, *it was cnot uncommon' to have policfemen teath other police- ^ 
mens although political, scientists and other social scientists sjowly found their 
way iintb the :programs. Jhe many millions' of dollars made available through the 
Safe Street Act legislation helped greatly "but as LEEP funds are* being curtailed, 
more institutions are developing criminal justice programs partly to accommodate 
the^ demand for further education coijning from individuals who have completed pro- 
grams in the community? co^llegesl * . ^ . 

The question'^of v<hat political scienc^ cart tea'^ch to people'iri ,tjie public • ^ 
service depend?" on the type apd level, of public officials^ involved. In the ,case 
of law enforcement, especially in large urban areas, political science can make ; 
some v^ljiable contributions a% various levels of ^ the hierarchy from patrolmen. to 
fop level executives/ Ali the line level, meaningful and. rel^evant instruction can 

. be provided in the iYistitutions and processes* of local governments police organiza- 
tion, as an brgani-zatignal model, basic principles of public .law', especially- as re- 
lated to the criminal* code of the^state and relevant parts df the municipal code, 
and elements^ of administrative law, ijicluding some philosophical coWsi derations 
on the use of discretion in the enforcemertt process. *How -would such instruction 

^differ frojn* instruction in traditional courses inMocal and state government, pub- 
lic law or administrative law? 'The basic difference, if fRtere is one, lies in' 
structuring the^ curricu^lyp in siich a manner that '4:he institijtions and prolyl ems 
mbstN^elevant to the "audience^ i^nvolv<ed'b,ecome the poi^t of departure for discus- 
sion wlfich should eventually involve relevant general principles of law, or of 

. government . ^ * - \ v 

* - ^ ' . ' < , 

The involvement of educational institutions with public service agencies has 
had a "pyramid" effect. Eventually some graduates of short in-service programs 
or two-year institutions- seek entrance* into degree programs at both the graduate ' 
and undergraduate level. It is safe to assSoie that more would have done so if 
the in-serv-fce programs often offered on company time had^beeri seen as more rele- 
vant and stimulating. -But given the shont experience with such non-traditiqna] 
approaches to education, the Record throughout the country is'good, especially in . 
terms of the number of students who were stimulated enough- to seeJ< further educa- 
tion of 'their own volition and during their own time. 

' • ■ '■ 

As 9€a^lemic iastitutioas- and governmental agencies 1 earn to worko together 
the opportunities for cooperatiort multiply. '^In our own experience- such growth 
has extended toj cooperation with every conceivable type of agertcy at all* levels 
0^ government. Our-recurrent probTem is lack of faculty"- qualified |:o meet the 
demands»of the agencies involved. In many cases, especially at the m6re\sophisti- 
catgd levfel , courses ind programs' have been established with the" help of guest 
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^lectUif:ers. In some areas, such as management and consti tutionaV Taw^ or urban 
, politics, young faculty members have developed 1:heir ov/n expertise to, accommo- 

• *date the' constan^t demand for sych courses from large agencies including the po- 

lice department or the regional offices pf H.E^W. - - ^ ^ 

, ^ , , - . ' - ^ ^ ' 

In spite of the rhetoric^ adjunct appointments 'of qualifi-ed government per- 
sonnel as instructors,, for a whole course or part of it or team teachers bave 
not been -l^ully^explon ted. They vroulcl be jdeal for br^ing through the "cultural" \ 
shell tftat s6me gGverament agencies have a tendency^ to develop. Given the 'tight- * 
ness of the academic market one assumes that they should not b^e used as substitutes 
for die emplejdijent of -regular faculty, but as an adjunct' resource. In our experi- 
^ ence, the most successful faculty ;and progra)n5 are^-^iose where the problem of credi- 
bility is reduced to a minimum by the obvious expertise of the faculty member, ofe, 
by the extent to which he or she^is accepted by'the^student ,body> • 

Ip certain specic|^ized fields the nfeed has arisen to attract individuals out 
of public service into permanent teaching positions. In each case\ve tiave asked^ 
that the individuals return to graduate school if possible, or we have hired them 
after their owa enrollment in a graduate* program in contemplation of 'retirements « 
' They have been encouraged to participate in activities associated with* academic ' 
N^fe; i.evf^stay in contact with theiV 'field of expertise, tjoin academic profes- 
sional organizations, and hopefully contribute to their field through research and ^ 
publication.. Such a m6tamorph6sis is not easily attained?' in our experience It 
is a phenomenon qujte "inde^jendent of physical age and has to dp with the basic 
attitude of the individual towards -the profession he ok she was associated with- 
before teaching. Some of us had hoped thcyt federal programs ^su^h as the Irtter- 
governmental Personnel Act would help in- creating % pool of government personnel * *\ 
avaMable to colleges and universities wi^th extensive programs tn public service 
educati^on, but ^.P.A. has been" a failure in' terms of both funding and direction. 

A word about the structul^e of the formal educational system is In order at 
^this point. '^The work thdt several institutions throughout tne country have .heen , . 
doing in the education for pubjjc service seems to transcend^'the two, four and 
. six year structure of tKe system of ^ higher education. Ih our .field of political 
science we havq. colleagues Who still claim that up until gradiT^te school, colle'^e 
should not be c(6ncerned \jfith "career" preparation but'simply with liberal e.duca- 
tion. Wi thout-wary:ing to discuss the issue of liberal educat1oTi\ versus career 
education, let me suggest that liberal education must also have a content-and 
there is no reason why this content should not revolve around the institutions \ 
and processes typ;ical of the agencies cooperating- In our programs. In traditional 
political science, strictly speaking, even Introduction to^Publ ic Administration 

• in most schdols is not offered until the third or fourth year, of college. • Giving 
.^ tradition the benefit of the doubt, we assume that such, practice was based on the 

'exp^ectation that the student had:to complel2e certain prerequisites and to have 
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the necessary previous exposure to, benefit fully from tfep course. Or wa? it that 
the myth of training on:ly the upper; echelons had to be maintained? .That the "my- 
'steries of the profession" fiad to Remain intact until the "messes" had been selec- 
ted out? Hearing const^antly from ''col leagues that their programs are .exclusively 
for management level. personnel seems to confirm this suspicion. , - ' 

Non'managemejit personnel must also know about organization and't-he Institu- 
tions they^ser^e. 'The formal structqre of the delivery service o13 political science 
education is not ready for such reality. In fact, at the d'ommunity Qorilege^Tevel 
where much, of the work ir> educating individuals in "line" positions has been done, 
there has had to be much improvising both in terms of teaching staff and materials. 
Our e)(perience in Chicago, shows that the first phase «f the experiment is oyer 
and that it* has been succes^sful. the -structgral problem, however, slilV remains - 
and as aCresult the students may suffer. -Some who have completed, a two year prb- 
gram ejthfer on their own or ija agency^ sponsored programs bring thefr credit's to 
four year* institutions to/-ind^that some courses will have to be repeated or^ that 
some of the work towards the major was done before th.e so-called prerequisites^. ' ^ 

Communicatipn'^among dep\rtm^ts ahd/schools at all Jevels i^ ?^)erativd if . ^ 
students. are to be served properly. Fortunately, as a result of the changesr that ^ 
'occurred in the late sixties the problem of prerequisites and required coursed is 
^no longer the serious probl^fn oi^ .years past. Perhaps the difficulty of s^tructure 
""can-be best overcorpe in arrivi/nfl at a division of labor among the tWo year, foyr 
year,* and master's degree programs in terms o^ the expected level of operation 
•at whyctv the Student/ employee is in o.r will ente^. The community coll eges^ given 
their elasticity and past rao^d, should be aiming at preparing newly recruit^^d 
individuals in the public service, mainly individuals v/ho are expected to operate 
at the line level under supervision. The community colleges, are 'also most capable 
of offering sh\)rt-term programs using the expertise of seni-or institutions or of 
graduate schoals as necessary. Four year institutions should develdp programs 
for mid-rmanagemefit p^sonnel . They should also, continue ^to serve tijiose students 
who\ through agency inducement and" personal desire, wish to complete a traditional 
program of four years of study, although the program of study may not be totally 
relevdntno career objectives. Finally, the graduate depatjiments should conduct 
the programs aimed at individqals preparing for rpanagement pos-ition5^. This may 
be best aphie\?ed through part-time programs which take Ipia^er than-^ the (Common 
M,A. prpgram of approximately three sem^^rs of full-time work. In terffis of 
career, it^is' more appropriate in some cases 4;o l^ve individual seek an educa-^ 
tion after a period of exposure to' thfe public service. They are often>idore real- 
istic ^students , highly motivatedjWho contribute to a program almost' as much as 1(hey 
receive from it. The longer period of^ residence of u'sually three to four years' 
gives- the student adequate time, to assimilate the coniefft^of^^.^^ courses- Of 
course, the traditional graduate fu]ytim ^proqp§0'l&0 and a 

teaching career should continue, though we ma^l^i^e too^any institutions en- 
.g^ged in this function- A ten to tweVity ^ej^||nf reduction could resuTt in an 



overall improvement in standards. In addition, graduate departments could per- 
form important support services to departments and programs at the undergradueite 
level. They could conduct research and evaluation- of undergraduate programs and 
•provide fn-servtce training opportunities for faculty. 



At this point th6 issue of t\]e D.P.A, (Doctorate of Public Administration) 
or similar doctoral degrees should be considered. I am not convinced that there 
is a massive need for such a degree atOeast in this decade. The ultimate teach- 
ing degree should remain the Ph^Q. Teaching to be Effective requires research, 
and yet rese^irch should be constaWtly turned to the advantage of teaching. The 
question of teaching or research is ai question of emphasis, a question that the 
individual will have to pose Mmself upon entering his or her career as to whe- 
ther he or she wants to join a department emphasizing one or the other. . 

With the M.A. and M.P.A. degree being somewhat clearly structured and some- 
what uniforRially defined in most institutions, some individuals who complete 
such degrees feel that they would like to continue but'^are not ready or willing 
to engage in a Ph.D, progF-am. This is not infrequently the case*-with the M.P.A. 
graduates who, therefore, turn to law school and eventually become lawyers. Such 
cases consftitute a change in career and not a progression tn an existing direc- 
tion* M.P.A.- graduates-who wish to continue by going to law school, can be ad- 
vised perhaps of opportunities to'take^addi^ional graduate courses emoh arizing 
research methods. In career terms, these individuals aim not St) much^t skills 
identified with executive positions, but at skills involving planning re- 
search. This is an area where gr^aduate schools wfUh M.P;A. degrees could^develop 
'12 to 15 hour certificate programs .oriented to the" Objective of impartln^'^-re- 
search and evaluation skills. 

The structure of the institutions that employ most of'iis is a problem that 
can be transcended through the efforts of professional organizations. At national 
or regional meetings, for instance, panels should focus on education for public 
service with participants from all levels' of the formal educational system sharing 
their experiences. Much research is also'needed. We need to hear more in terms 
of who is doirjg what and the accomplishments^ specific programs. This is another 
instance where there could be fruitful cooperation between graduate departments 
and undergraduate programs with the latter taking on the responsibility for instruc- 
tion and the former assuming the responsibility for research and evaluation. Fin- 
ally, the compartments of formal educational structure, could and should be made 
less confining by permitting periodic movement up and down the various levels 
through exchange and temporary appointments. 

/ 

V Conclusion 

Perhaps the "new" uses of political science that have been advocated in these 
pages are not so new after all. As political scientists, do we want a role in 
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shaping the future of our changing society? The problem is one of will. ,Do 'we 
want to emerge from the comfortable life of our departments and cooperate with \ 
othev^s to make a meaningful contribution to the preparation of professionals"? ) 
Do we want to make this task a se^lf-conscious effort within our profession with-^ 
dedication for those we teach and respec? for those who cooperate vnth us in 
the achievement of our goal? 

At the beginning of this century in his famous essay on the study of Public 
Administration, W. Wilson advoca^ted the study of administration, because among 
other things, he wanted the business of government to becoirte less unbusiness 
like. His argument supposedly was based on historical development as well as 
idealistic aspirations for reforms in public life. Thcit view today stands more' 
as prophecy than a program for action. Today, v^e speak of profess.ional ism in 
the public service. Such thrust is connected more vnth the socio-economic and 
technological changes that have affected industrialized countries than with 
idealistic hopes for reform. It is connected to the mounting costs of government' 
services as well as the tremendous power that has accrued into the hands of the 
public service. The call for professional ization is a call for a guarantee of 
minimum standards. What civil service commissioas were supposed to do through 
personnel sefection and training has not been done. Instead, selection has been 
biased and exclusive.' Collective bargaining has entered as a new force in pro- 
viding the public *servant with job security. Agency training has seldom addres- 
sed itself to the objective of professionalizing the^ employees. This is where 
the mission of education generally and of political science in particular lies. 
If it is approached with true professional spirit* within our own fraternity and ^ 
with a senS^ of total cooperation with the government agencies, political science 
can make a great contribution to the quality of public life in this third century 
of the existence of the nation. ^ 
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